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readjustment of fault blocks and folds in young mountains. The independence 
of seismic from volcanic disturbances seems thereby definitely established. 

In the special part the author takes up, one by one, the geo-morphological 
divisions of the earth and compares their geological and seismological conditions. 
He makes the following divisions: I. The North- Atlantic Continent. II. The 
extra-European shields: the Pacific. III. The Mediterranean Geo-syncline. 
IV. The circum-Pacific syncline, and subdivides them into (I) r. The Finno- 
Scandinavian shield; 2, the British Isles; 3, Central Europe from the Atlantic to 
Silesia; 4, the Russian Platform; 5, Northern Atlantic and Arctic regions; 
6, Atlantic slope of the United States and Europe; (II) 7, the Sino-Siberian con- 
tinent; 8, the Australo-Indian-Malay continent; 9, the Af rice-Brazilian continent; 
10, the Pacific and the Antarctic regions; (III) n, the islands of the Dutch East 
Indies and the Bay of Bengal; 12, Himalaya and its dependencies; 13, Nearer 
Asia; 14, Carpathians and dependencies; 15, Southeastern Europe; 16, Alps and 
Pyrenees; 17, Italy; 18, Eastern basin of the Mediterranean; 19, mouth of the 
Tagus and subtropical North- Atlantic ; (IV) 20, the Andes; 21, the Antilles and 
Central America; 22, Rocky mountains and dependencies; 23, Pacific border of 
the Sino-Siberian continent; 24, New Guinea, Melanesia and New Zealand. 
Eighty-seven diagrams and sketches illustrate the text, and it is only to be re- 
gretted that the system of dots which is used to express seismicity is not uniform 
on the different figures; this would greatly facilitate comparisons. The three 
large maps at the end of the book are in themselves a concentrated expression of 
the author's work; they are maps which illustrate our present knowledge of earth- 
quakes, not the author's theories ; but while not drawn ad hoc, they contain, after 
all, the most convincing proof of the author's conclusions. By giving us this 
book, the French seismologist has laid a foundation upon which every one who 
takes up the subject after him will have to build. M. K. G. 

Ser Unterricht in der Erdkunde auf Grundlage des Landschafts- 
-prinzipes. Ein Lehrbuch fur Seminaristen und junge Lehrer. 

Von H. Heinze. Kgl. Seminarlehrer in Friedeberg Nm. Leipzig, Durrsche 

Buchhandlung, 1904. 
The book is intended for the preparation of teachers of geography in primary 
and secondary schools. The "Landschaft," or natural division, is made the foun- 
dation of the course, and another distinctive feature is the prominent place given 
in it to home geography, from which not only all geographical instruction must 
start, but whose strengthening and broadening is also expected as a by-product 
from the treatment of all other stages of the course. The author requires ob- 
servation, either of the objects themselves or of good reproductions, among which 
globes and maps occupy a prominent place, to form the basis of all geographical 
instruction. The pupils must re-discover, as it were, the discoveries of scientific 
geography which are to become their mental property; in this thinking process 
the causal connections must stand foremost, so that while the pupil is instructed 
in regional geography he will incidentally gain a working knowledge of the 
general geographical laws and principles. A knowledge of the latter thus ac- 
quired is considered by the author far superior to one obtained by the systematic 
treatment of physical geography in the schools. He consents to the latter only at 
the end of the various chapters of the regional treatment when related and similar 
phenomena will be, by. way of reviewing the subject, brought together and classi- 
fied so that the system will be discovered, so to speak, by the pupils themselves 
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instead of being placed before them ready made on the pages of a text-book. 
Such teaching requires, of course, an instructor high above the level of a mere 
interpreter of the text-book, and nothing, perhaps, illustrates better the great 
difference between the role of the teacher in German and American schools than 
the author's remark that the question whether a text-book ought to be used at all 
in the elementary school is still an open question. To anybody desiring to inform 
himself on present tendencies in the teaching of geography in German schools 
the book will be an excellent guide. It gives, besides the practical suggestions 
for class room work, a complete list of the courses in geography from the un- 
graded country school to the "Gymnasium," an extensive list of works of refer- 
ence, and lists, makers, and prices, of geographical "Anschauungsmaterial," in- 
cluding maps and atlases, of Germany and Austria. M. K. G. 

Afghanistan. By Angus Hamilton. N. Y., Chas. Scribr.er's Sons, and 
Wm. Heinemann, 1906. Pp. xxi, 562. 

Any one attempting to write a book upon Afghanistan is at a great disad- 
vantage. He cannot visit the land with which he deals. He must rely first, 
upon the works of early travellers who visited the country before it was closed 
to foreigners; second, upon the accounts of British political and military officers 
connected with official missions to the Amir or with commissions for settling the 
boundaries of Afghanistan; and third, upon the writings of the few Europeans, 
chiefly physicians, who have resided at Kabul at the Amir's court. Hamilton 
has drawn upon all these sources ; and the varying style of his book shows clearly 
that it is a compilation. He appears to have adopted Lord Curzon's unsurpassed 
work upon Persia as a model; and, as the preface states, has attempted to pro- 
duce a "book dealing with our buffer state in a general manner." 

The first third of the book deals with the railroads of Russian Turkestan, and 
has only the remotest connection with Afghanistan. Beginning with Orenburg, 
about a thousand miles from the Amir's dominions, the various stations of the 
Russian railroads are described in guide-book fashion. One feels as though he 
were reading a revised edition of the Russian official guide to Turkestan. The 
second third of the book has the merit of dealing with Afghanistan, but the style 
is like that of the first. It is not even written in good English. For instance, on 
page 282 we read of "poems handed down from posterity" ; on page 284, of coins 
of a "lower standard to the previous issue ;" and on page 291 it is said that "The 
position of the state was in anything but a condition of comfortable prosperity." 
In contrast to these passages, a few sentences from the description of Girishk on 
page 186 may be quoted. They furnish a fair sample of the best parts of this 
portion of the book, and illustrate Hamilton's point of view, which is almost ex- 
clusively military and political, although trade and statistics come in for a fair 
share of attention: 

The setting of the fort is quite picturesque. In the low-river lands on the south side there are 
charming gardens, but their walls and trees are too likely to afford cover to troops to be other than 
a danger. In the fort itself are two gateways ; . . . standing in the main route from Herat to Kanda- 
har, controlling the fords across the Helmund, and commanding the road to Seistan, from which it is 
only 190 miles distant ; the richness of the surrounding region makes its early possession essential to 
any force acting from the Indo- Afghan border. 

The amount of space which Hamilton devotes to various subjects is somewhat 
surprising for a book which purports to deal with Afghanistan "in a general 
manner." Twenty pages are devoted to the ill-equipped, unreliable army, less 
than two (260-261) to the physical features of the country. A description of the 
mountains, plains, rivers, and climate is compressed into about two-thirds as 



